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Preparedness Plans 


Move Swiftly Ahead 


Program Under Way to Organize 
Nation’s Vast and Unex- 
celled Resources 


DEFENSE BOARD IN ACTION 


Problem Is to Supply Everyday Needs 
of Population and Also Build 
Adequate War Machine 


Last week we discussed the problem 
faced by our country due to the shortage 
or complete lack of certain vital materials 
which are essential to industry and which 
are shipped to us from other lands. We 
pointed out that our national defense pro- 
gram might be seriously jeopardized in the 
event that we should be cut off from some 
of these foreign supplies. Steps are being 
taken, we reported, to buy up large quan- 
tities of these materials and store them 
away for future use. 

If sufficient action is taken to safeguard 
ourselves in this respect, and if we lose no 
time in preparing to meet any crisis which 
may confront us in the critical days ahead, 
it is difficult to see how any nation, or 
group of nations, can attack us success- 
fully. It is true that a strong combina- 
tion of foreign powers, if they so desired. 
could make life miserable for us. They 
could play havoc with our foreign trade 


and be a constant thorn in our side. But 
when one compares the wealth of the 
United States—both in materials and in 


skilled man power—with other major coun- 
tries, the tremendous strength of our na- 
tion is immediately apparent. 


Strength of U. S. 

Dorothy Thompson, the well-known col- 
umnist, recently described in her usual 
vivid style just how powerful a military 
nation the United States could soon be- 
come. The occasion for her remarks was 
a warning to Italy to stay out of the war. 
for she declared that the American people, 
despite their ardent desire to remain at 
peace, might be unwilling to allow the 
dictators to go too far in ganging up on the 
democracies. She continued as follows: 

“For we are very strong, Duce. We are 
stronger than you know; stronger, even, 
than we know. From Italy, Germany looks 
mighty to you. You see her great indus- 
tries, her imposing furnaces, mills, fac- 
tories, storehouses, turning out and hoard- 
ing for these many years airplanes, and 
tanks, and explosives, and great guns. 

“These do not impress us, Duce. The 
potential industrial power, the backbone 
of modern warfare, is not in Germany. 
It is in the United States. That potential 
of power is five times that of all Europe 
combined. We have at this moment the 
capacity to produce 8,000,000 automobiles 
yearly in factories running only on day 
shift; our tractor production runs into mil- 
lions; and motorized equipment and tanks 
are only automobiles and trucks with 
tin hats on. We can produce more steel 
than all of Europe combined; we are a 
land built of skyscrapers and steel con- 
struction; our workers know how to handle 
steel, and their numbers are legion. 

“We have no desire to turn the instru- 
ments of peace into death-dealing instru- 
ments, but, if we choose to do so, then, 
beware! If 50,000 planes a year are not 
enough, we can double the number. We 
could swarm the seas with torpedo and 
mosquito boats. Our resources will not 
run out. They are within our borders. 
They are in our own hands... . It will not 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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A Challenge to the Schools 
By WALTER E. MYER 


There aren’t so very many communists in the United States, and neither are there 
many members of Nazi bunds or fascist organizations. There are quite a large number 
of these elements in the aggregate, of course, but, in relation to the total population, the 
number is small. Their presence among us is a matter of concern not so much because 
of their number as because of their activity. Whatever his motives may be, a member of 
one of these groups frequently acts in accordance with his beliefs and principles. If, 
for example, you become acquainted with a communist, you are likely to find that he is a 
busy individual. He gives time and thought and effort to the job of being a communist. 
He reads the party literature. He goes to meetings. Probably he spends several evenings 
a week at organizational work of one kind or another. There is something about his 
cause which prompts him to serve it. The same thing is often true of those who take up 
other “isms,” who join strange or unpopular movements. They are inspired to the 
point of becoming zealous advocates of their cause. We may call their motivating force 
fanaticism, and perhaps it is, but at least it gets them busy. It moves them into 
action so that they actually serve the cause which is near their hearts. 

The person who is not a follower of any such “ism,” but who believes in democracy 
and the set of traditions and institutions which we call Americanism, is seldom inspired 
to the point of action for his cause. He rises to such a pitch on occasion, to be sure, 
but systematic activity in support of good and effective government is not a part of his 
day-by-day experience. Too many Americans who consider themselves patriotic and 
loyal are lacking in the urge to do things for their country or their community. They 
look upon democracy as a system under which each individual is free to pursue his own 
interests without much thought or effort in behalf of the common good. 

If the average American who believes in democracy were as eager to make it safe and 
stable and efficient as the communist is to make his ideas prevail, the future of America 
would be absolutely secure. If all or nearly all capable Americans could be induced to 
read and think a great deal about means of solving our problems and improving the 
quality of American life, they could and would work marvelous changes. If they could 
be induced to participate in the work of improving communities and of building an ever 
greater nation, our fears for the future would quickly dissolve. But can they be jolted 
out of their inactivity? Can they be made zealous for the common good and the national 
welfare? Can they be made truly public spirited? Can they acquire this public spirit 
without being fanatical or bigoted or intolerant, as adherents of so many “isms” are? 
These are questions which the schools cannot ignore. It is their job to give young citi- 
zens more than facts. They must teach attitudes, particularly the attitude of concern 


for the public good; a concern so strong as to inspire active participation in the demo- 
cratic life. 








Role of Italians In 


Conflict Studied 


Duce Feels Italy Cannot Afford 
to Remain Neutral in Face of 
Possible German Victory 


STRIKING POWER IS GREAT 


But Italian Capacity to Withstand In- 
tensive Attack Thought to Be 
Extremely Limited 


As the war entered its tenth month there 
no longer seemed much room for doubt 
that Italy considered her hour of destiny to 
be at hand. Italian national aspirations, it 
appeared, were going to be realized in one 
way or another. And although a rumored 
communication from President Roosevelt 
was believed to have postponed Mussolini’s 
expected war declaration to the fascist 
grand council, the country conducted itself 
as a land about to go to war. Anglo- 
Italian trade talks had been broken off and 
the Allies had resumed their search of 
Italian ships at such contraband control 
points as Gibraltar. Italian ships, with 
engines pounding at full speed, were racing 
for home ports. Genoa and Livorno were 
crowded with troops. To enthusiastic 
young blackshirts—many of them mere 
boys—and to the older radical fascists who 
had long been calling for intervention on 
the side of Germany, it seemed as though 
the moment had arrived when the promised 
“bugles would blow.” Italy was poised on 
the brink of a great adventure. 


Italian Aims 


Italy’s aims in the Mediterranean and 
her position in that sea have been dis- 
cussed at some length in previous issues of 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, during this past 
year, particularly in the issues of Novem- 
ber 27 and May 13, and do not require 
extensive treatment here. Briefly, Italian 
nationalists desire supremacy in the Medi- 
terranean, which means that France and 
Britain must be ejected from their power- 
ful footholds at either end, from their 
bases along the south shores, and from the 
islands in the midst of that sea. Mussolini 
desires to dominate the center of the 
Mediterranean, a good part of its eastern 
basin, and the coast of North Africa from 
Algeria east to Suez, and perhaps more. 
It is apparently his belief that Italy must 
act now if she is to achieve her place in 
the sun. 

When the war broke out, last Septem- 
ber, there was no such feeling in Italy. 
Italian aims were the same then as now, 
and the issues were the same, but neither 
the Italian people nor the Italian govern- 
ment wanted war. That was evident to 
every experienced political observer who 
visited the land. The army was not ready. 
The air force was unprepared. On Decem- 
ber 16, Foreign Minister Galeazzo Ciano 
admitted as much, and explained that 
“chiefly in consequence of the huge wear 
and tear on material caused by the wars 
we had fought, [he had] made known [to 
Hitler] that a minimum period of three 
years was necessary to carry to the de- 
sired level—that is to say, the maximum— 
the preparation of our war materials.” 
There had been a noticeable sense of relief 
among the Italian people when it became 
known that Italy was going to stay out. 
Germans are not generally popular in 
Italy, and not many people wanted to 
fight Hitler’s war. 

But Hitler’s subsequent victories play 
right into the hands of the pro-German 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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THE WORLD WAR COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The body appointed by President Wilson in 1917 to mobilize American resources. 
Franklin K. Lane; navy, Josephus Daniels; commerce, 
William C. Redfield; labor, William B. Wilson, and Director W. S. Gifford. 


secretaries of agriculture, David F. Houston; interior, 


Seated at the table are 


Fifth from the left in the back 


row stands Bernard M. Baruch, who later became chairman of the War Industries Board which succeeded the 
Council of National Defense. 
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By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 














The First Council of National Defense 


S President Roosevelt’s newly ap- 
A pointed Council of National Defense 
is starting work on plans to coordinate the 
entire American rearmament program, an 
important and timely book has been pub- 
lished which discusses the whole question 
of industrial mobilization (‘Mobilizing 
Civilian America,” by Harold J. Tobin and 
Percy W. Bidwell. Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, New York. $2.75). While the 
authors’ comments on present needs and 
plans are of primary importance, they 
make a valuable and 
timely contribution in 
tracing the  experi- 
ences undergone by 
this country during 
the World War in 
mobilizing industry, 
labor, public opinion, 
and agriculture. They 
discuss, moreover, 
the plans for future 





mobilizations which 
DAVID S. MUZZEY have been  formu- 
lated, and discarded 


or revised since the end of the last war. 

The mobilization of men and resources in 
the United States during our war with 
Germany was developed largely on a trial- 
and-error basis. About half a year previous 
to our entry, President Wilson had ap- 
pointed a Council of National Defense very 
similar to that recently put into operation 
in Washington. Like the new committee, 
it consisted of cabinet members and of an 
advisory committee made up of a small 
group of men representing industry, trans- 
portation, labor, and the professions. But 
this committee lacked administrative 
powers of any sort, and the government 
in general apparently did not foresee how 
large an effort the United States would be 
called upon to make. Hence, our declara- 
tion of war on Germany found the govern- 
ment equipped with little more than an 
advisory committee lacking specific powers, 
and a vague mobilization plan to start with. 

With our declaration of war, wide powers 
were placed in the hands of the govern- 
ment. In some respects these powers were 
used quickly and efficiently. After a short 
period of recruiting, a large army was 
speedily drafted. Public opinion was 
whipped into shape by an efficient censor 
bureau, and one of the most intensive prop- 
aganda campaigns ever put into opera- 
tion by any government anywhere. The 
railroads, badly jammed by the tremendous 
flow of war materials, were taken over by 
the government and set in motion again. 

But when it came to mobilizing industry 
and raw materials, the confusion was great. 
The army and navy were competing with 
each other in placing orders. Prices were 


rising rapidly, and with them industrial 
profits. Even the orders placed were not 
being filled, as factories clamored for raw 
materials which could not be obtained in 
sufficient quantity. The trouble was that 
there was no central purchasing agency to 
control raw materials and production. The 
Council of National Defense made several 
attempts to remedy the situation by estab- 
lishing special munitions boards, but the 
first three boards lacked administrative 
powers to produce order out of chaos. 


War Industries Board 


Out of this situation grew the famous 
War Industries Board. Established by the 
President (not Congress) in the spring of 
1918, this board came to be one of the most 
powerful groups of men ever to function 
in Washington. Under the direction of 
Bernard Baruch, a well-known financier, 
the War Industries Board wielded vast pow- 
ers over industry. It obtained the right to 
grant or withhold raw material supplies to 
each individual industry, and to direct the 
flow of materials into channels where they 
were most needed. This power alone gave 
the board a strong hold on industry, but 
it was strengthened by the right to take over 
plants which either failed to conform with 
the government’s wishes, or which were not 
producing enough. 

After the war ended, this complicated 
organization, put together at such cost and 
with great difficulty, was disbanded. A re- 
action against centralized control set in. 
But many groups were convinced that 
the United States should not permit itself 
to be caught napping in a future crisis, and 
favored the formulation of a new and com- 
plete plan. The American Legion wanted 
a plan to draft wealth and to eliminate 
profiteering on war contracts. A congres- 
sional committee, appointed in 1930, offered 
a plan to take away war profits by taxation. 
In 1931 the War Department made public a 
sweeping plan to set up a wartime dictator- 
ship. This plan was bitterly attacked from 
many quarters, among them the Senate 
Munitions Committee, because it failed to 
eliminate war profits, and because it left 
most powers in the hands of industrialists, 
at the expense of labor. In 1936 the War 
Department came forward with another 
plan which omitted the objectionable fea- 
tures of the 1931 plan, but which left a 
great many questions regarding labor, prop- 
aganda, censorship, and profits unan- 
swered. A supplementary plan, issued last 
year, provides for greater flexibility in 
setting up a wartime dictatorship which 
will be efficient, and yet maintain elements 
of democracy. On the basis of this plan, 
the new Council of National Defense is 
now formulating its policies. 


Training of Youth for Jobs Held 


Partly Community's Responsibility 


Ml HETHER in 


nation 


war or at peace, 

any interested in self- 
preservation must see to it that the young 
have a proper chance to grow into useful 
citizens.’ When the American Youth Com- 
mission made this statement last fall, it was 
surveying the problems which confront our 
4,000,000 unemployed young people, and 
was advocating a special federal works pro- 
gram which would give jobs and special 
training to this large group. Moreover, the 
commission placed special emphasis on the 
importance of work experience and voca- 
tional guidance, pointing out that many 
jobless youth have never been employed, 
and are filled with the despair of frustra- 
tion by their idleness. 

The commission, a nongovernmental or- 
ganization and a division of the American 
Council on Education, has for several years 
been making special studies of these prob- 
lems which young people face. Recently it 
took up another aspect of the situation— 
community responsibility for youth. Lest 
the opinion prevail that the burden should 
rest entirely on the federal government, 
the commission reminds us that “each 
young person is part of a local community 
which has an immediate interest in his or 
her welfare.” 


Guidance Needed 

In most communities, the survey reports, 
the vocational guidance and training pro- 
grams are both inadequate and ill-adjusted 
to the needs of the local labor market. 
Even such communities which are attempt- 
ing to help their youth are just beginning 
to show the way toward what can and 
should be done. Moreover, the commis- 
sion adds, “The situation calls for organ- 
ized local action, not in a few scattered 
cities and towns, but in a very substantial 
proportion of all American communities.” 

No constructive steps can be taken, how- 
ever, until the community makes a good 





BOARD OF EDUCATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


THE COMMUNITY MUST HELP TO FIND A PLACE 
FOR ITS YOUTH 


survey of itself. “This,” the commission 
advises, “should seek the answer to such 
questions as: How many young people are 
idle? What types and numbers of workers 
are needed in the local labor market? Are 
local schools providing realistic vocational 
guidance and training to prepare boys and 
girls to fill these local needs? What pro- 
vision is being made to provide adequate 
health and recreation facilities for youth?” 

The expense and time of such a survey 
is determined wholly by the size of the 
community—a large center needs a trained 
staff, prepared to seek new facts and to 
make use of the facts and studies which 
are already available in local agencies. A 
small community, however, would have a 
simpler job, and its survey would cost 
little to make. 

On the basis of the survey, a community 
program can be planned to provide health 
and recreational advantages for young peo- 
ple, not forgetting those who are out of 
school. The greatest single need, however, 


is for ‘‘a constructive program to meet the 
problems of youth unemployment.” To 
meet this challenge. 
gests “a cooperative effort by local em- 
ployers and organized labor to 
openings for a 
workers: by 


the commission sug- 
provide 
young 
apprenticeship 


number of 


larger 
developing 


standards and programs to assure the con- 
tinued training of skilled workers; and by 
developing the community services of vo- 


cational guidance, training, and job place- 
ment. 

In addition, “work projects should be 
actively developed to enable idle youth to 
obtain vocational experience and at the 
same time to carry out desirable civic 
improvements.” Every community also 
should take every possible advantage of the 
cooperation offered by the National Youth 
Administration, without waiting for the 
federal government to take the initiative 
in offering these services. If possible, the 
community should arrange its high school 
and junior college courses to help those 
who can pursue part-time courses, 
cannot enroll for a full schedule 


but 


Leadership 

The leadership for these efforts, the com- 
mission suggests, may come from a local 
service club (Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis), the 
chamber of commerce, business or social 
organizations which take an interest in 
community improvements. youth-serving 
agencies, the board of education, or the 
federation of churches. In any event, the 
commission points out the need for a com- 
munity council which will include repre- 
sentative leaders from these organizations, 
and from interested farm or labor organ- 
izations. 

As to the costs of a community program, 
the commission says that these are not so 
great as it might seem—that human in- 
genuity and effort are the most important 
expenditures. The young people themselves, 
with the proper encouragement. will do 
a large amount of the work of their own 
accord. The commission offers a word 
of advice to the youth: They “may well 
remember that in obtaining initial working 
experience, chances to learn and to demon- 
strate personal competence are of far more 
lasting importance than a high rate of pay 
at the beginning.” 

The commission views the benefits of a 
community program for jobless youth as 
being far-reaching—a large return on the 
small investment of money and effort re- 
quired. If no action is taken, however, 
the picture is gloomy: “Nothing is more 
debilitating to character than unemploy- 
ment. This is doubly true in the case of 
youth.” Moreover, the failure of youth to 
obtain employment makes for the “breed- 
ing of dissatisfied and disgruntled citizens, 
easy prey for the demagogue or false leader 
seeking to destroy the institutions that have 
made America great.” 

“The existence of a world the 
commission concludes, ‘“‘serves only to em- 
phasize this present obligation.” 


crisis,” 


Copies of “Community Responsibility 
for Youth,” the pamphlet which outlines 
the commission’s proposals in more detail, 
are furnished without charge by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 
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The Strength 





and the Weakness 


OF Italy’s Position in the War 


(Concluded from page 1) 


radicals. The destruction of Poland, the 
attacks on Allied shipping, the invasion of 
Denmark and Norway, and finally the 
smash through the low countries, raised 
Hitler’s prestige at the expense of the 
Allies. What was more, British stoppage of 
Italian ships for contraband examination 
at the entrances to the Mediterranean pro- 
duced a great deal of irritation in Italy. 

Thus, Mussolini, who actually seems to 
have had no hand in starting the war, and 
who probably did not desire it, has swung, 
or been pushed around, to the view of the 
fascist radicals who want war against the 
Allies. Although he did not begin the 
war, he perhaps sees in it an instrument by 
which Italy may be able to realize her aims. 
It may be said that Mussolini is not so 
much afraid that Hitler will be defeated 
without Italian help as he is afraid that 
Hitler will win without him. He under- 
stands that things may go hard with Italy 
in the event of an Allied victory. But if 
wins Hitler might well 
show more consideration for the 
quished foes who came out in the open and 
fought him f partner who 


Germany alone, 


van- 


than for the 
shrank back as soon as the shooting began. 
This has given the radicals a strong argu- 
ment. If Germany is going to win, it is 
tacitly agreed, Italy must get in while the 
getting is good, or be prepared to suffer. 


Italy’s Power 


With that approach established, let us 
see what Italy can do. There can be no 
doubt that her striking power is great, 
but it is not always correctly understood. 
Mussolini may speak of ‘8,000,000 
bayonets thrust forward from _ intrepid 
young hearts,’ but neutral experts point 
to existing shortages in heavy artillery, 
antitank guns, boots, uniforms, and even 
the much-touted bayonets themselves. 
They pare that figure down to 2,000,000 
for the present. Italy’s air force consists 
of about 3,000 planes, of which 1,000 are 
of the latest types, and the remainder of 
fair quality. It probably does not rank 
with the air armadas of England, France, 
or Germany, on a qualitative basis, but 
Italian aircraft production, now approach- 
ing 600 planes per month is at the high- 
est level in history. 

Italy’s strength is more impressive on the 
sea. A year ago she could confront the 
Allied battleships with only four old pre- 
war battleships. But the two new 35,000- 
ton battleships Littorio and the Vittorio 
Veneto, recently put into service, are 
among the most powerful ships afloat, and 
will soon be joined by two more, the 
Impero and the Roma. In cruisers Italy is 


than a match for France, but in 
destroyers she ranks well. Italy owns an 
indeterminate number of small, fast tor- 
pedo boats excellently suited for a swift, 
intense war in congested waters, and over 
100 submarines, perhaps 120, well of- 
ficered and manned, and well built. 

The Italian armed forces are not to be 
lightly dismissed. Thrown into the scales 
at this critical period, they may decide 
the issue. The general line of attack has 
been noted before. A swift drive into 
Egypt and toward the Suez Canal from 
Libya is considered likely. A naval at- 
tack on Marseille and possibly Corsica has 
been discussed. 

A joint Italo-German blitzkrieg against 
France is also being considered. In this 
case, Italian armies might invade Switzer- 
land and turn on France at some point 
between Bern and Basle, with one flank pro- 
tected by deep mountain lakes, and the 
other by the German army. A successful 
drive of this sort, cutting into France 
south of the Maginot Line would probably 
force the French to the wall and enable 
Mussolini to annex Nice, Corsica, Tunisia, 
and Jibuti (the Indian Ocean port of 
French Somaliland through which 
from Italian East Africa move by rail). 

But such an attack must be delivered 
swiftly and must be completed in short 
order. To an even greater than 
Germany, Italy subscribes to the blitzkrieg 
theory of warfare. Italy’s entire military 
machine is geared to the concept of a 


less 


goods 


degree 


PEACETIME 
The Italians, brought up under a Mediterranean sun, are not by nature a warlike people. 


quick, devastating advance, and it is 
stronger on attack than on defense. In the 
air force, for example, one finds a great 
predominance of bombers fighters. 
The army is plentifully supplied with 
tanks, but not with antitank guns, and ob- 
servers have noted in Italian cities a woe- 
ful lack of antiaircraft guns, air-raid 
shelters, and gas masks. Part of this may 
be an expression of the Italian personality 
which, as revealed during the World War, 
displayed courage and gallantry in ad- 
vances, but cracked under punishment, and 
gave rise to such a disastrous retreat as 
that from Caporetto. It is also partly, and 
perhaps largely, accountable to simple 
geography, 


over 


Resources 

Politically, Italy may have had a long 
and glorious history, as Mussolini 
tires of recalling, but geologically Italy 
is still a “young” region. The Apennine 
Mountains, which resemble a gently curv- 
ing bow, with the center near the Adriatic 
and the ends at the top and toe 
of the Italian boot, were thrown up by 


never 


coast 


volcanic forces in comparatively recent 
geologic history, and are singularly lacking 
in important minerals—in coal, which has 
not had time to fossilize properly, in iron, 
copper, tin, and so on. With the exception 
of lead, mercury, and bauxite, in fact, 


Italy lacks adequate supplies of virtually 


every basic material needed by an_in- 
dustrial power. In spite of all that Mus- 
solini’s scientists have done to provide 


substitutes, Italy must still depend to a 
very large extent (much more than Ger- 
many) on raw materials imported from 
abroad. And four-fifths of these come by 
sea from beyond Gibraltar and Suez. 

Even assuming, for the moment, that 
Italy could drive the Allies out of the 
Mediterranean and obtain supremacy in 
that sea, the Italians would still face 
France across their northern border, and 
unless the Italo-German blitzkrieg, aimed 
at crippling France in a single blow suc- 
ceeded, the situation would not be a happy 
one for Italy. Consider Italy’s geographic 
position, size, and shape. Although only 
twice the size of New England, Italy con- 
tains a population six times as large. Be- 
sides being poor in minerals, the country is 
densely populated and not all its land is 
productive. The mountains running down 
the center of the boot occupy from 57 to 
67 per cent of the land area, in many 
places, leaving isolated shelves of intensely 
worked farm and industrial lands on both 

In all, Italy has 2,500 miles 
to defend. 

But not all Italy is on the peninsula. 
Forty per cent of Italy’s land area and 
nearly half her population is contained 
in the northern top of the boot, which is a 
part itself, and which is 
wider from east to west than from north 
to south. In this area, particularly in 
Piedmont, Lombardy, and Venezia, lie 
Italy’s richest industries, her richest farm- 
ing lands (covering a fertile plain equal 
in size to Vermont and New Hampshire). 


seacoasts. 


of coast 


of the continent 


The northern region of Italy is sepa- 
rated from France by Alpine mountains 





GENDREAU 
ITALY 
It is not believed 


that the cause of Italian participation in the war enjoys great popular support. 





ranging from 11,000 to 15,780 feet in 
height. Six passes provide trans-Alpine 
communication between France and Italy 
—the Little St. Bernard, Mt. Cenis, Mt. 
Genevre, Argentiere, Tende, and Corniche. 
All these heavily defended on 
both sides, but they are more convenient 
gateway into Italy than as an exit 
from Italy. To reach the passes from the 
Italian side, steep slopes must be climbed. 
From the French side they are readily ac- 
cessible. 


passes are 


as a 


Another point should be noted. Advanc- 
ing toward France, Italian forces would 
not only find the roads steep, but spread- 
ing out fanwise so that the deeper the 
advance the more isolated the separate 
units would become, If the French could 
force the passes, on the other hand, they 
could converge downhill from six directions 
on Turin, a important industrial 
center containing the great Fiat factories 
which turn out automobiles, aircraft, and 
huge marine engines—such as the 18,000 
horsepower Fiat-Diesels which propel the 
liner Vulcania. A hundred miles beyond 
Turin, three hours by rail, lies Milan 
which, containing more than a million peo- 
ple, is Italy’s largest commercial and indus- 
trial center. From the French border east- 
ward across northern Italy to the point 
south of Venice where the Po flows into 


very 
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IL DUCE 


Wearing the uniform of a marshal of Italy, Mussolini 

strikes a warlike attitude. On his left is Secretary 

General of the Fascist Party Mutti, and on the right 
Marshal Pietro Badoglio. 


the Adriatic, the land slopes gently down- 
ward. It is not easily defensible, but con- 
tains a large proportion of Italy’s 720 
woolen mills, her silk, chemical, 
and hydroelectric power plants, and the 


rayon, 
best of her agriculture lands. 


Aware of Danger 


overlooked in 
while an invasion of may 
pleasant, a French invasion of northern 
Italy is very possible at some later date. 
If it should become a battleground between 
France, Germany, and Italy, the blow to 
Italian economy would be severe. This 
region has given rise to most of Italy's 
trade and wealth. Without it, she would be 
like a chicken with its head cut off. 
Mussolini is often lampooned for biding 
his time until a German victory is assured 
before making any move against the Allies. 
The factors mentioned above give some 
indication of the reasons. The risks for 
Italy are very great. Even with an over- 
whelming victory within the Mediter- 
ranean, Italy would still feel the squeeze 
of the Allied blockade, operating in the 
Atlantic beyond Gibraltar, and in the 
Indian Ocean, beyond Suez and the Red 
Sea. Already far more pinched than Ger- 
many, lacking adequate reserves of avia- 
tion gasoline, steel ingots, copper bars, and 
so on, Italy could not stand it for long. 
Her richest industrial region and the great 
Po Valley farming belt is vulnerable to a 
French attack. Failure of the war at sea 
would expose her 2,500 miles of coast line 
to Allied naval attacks. In view of these 
factors, it is small wonder that Mussolini 
has hesitated for so long. Italy has been 
essentially a weak nation playing for high 
stakes. A false step at this juncture would 
mean utter ruin, and this Mussolini knows. 


50 it Is not 


Italy that 


France sound 
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HARRIS AND EWING 


CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL DEFENSE a 
As President Roosevelt conferred with cabinet officials and members of the advisory defense commission who will 


coordinate the resources of the United States for national defense. 


Left to right facing the President: William S. 


Knudsen, Ralph Budd, Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of War Woodring, Attorney General Jackson, Leon Hender- 
son, Secretary of the Navy Edison, Harriet Elliott, General George C. Marshall (face turned), Chester C. Davis. 








DOMESTIC 
Defense 


Congress is moving rapidly in acting on the 
appropriation bills for the army and navy. 
Although a number of details remain to be 
settled, it appears now that the total cost 
of the national defense program being un- 
dertaken will be somewhere between $4,000.- 
000,000 and $5,000,000,000. 

There is virtually no discord in the Senate 
and the House on the sums to be spent. How- 
ever, it will be some time before final action 
on the bills is taken. There are so many de- 
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ELDERMAN IN WASHINGTON POST 


problems are arising, that Congress may find 
it necessary to remain in session most of the 
summer, recessing around June 24 and again 
on July 15 for the Republican and Democratic 
conventions. 

A number of senators and representatives 
called for a delay in adjournment plans 
following President Roosevelt’s request for 
authority to call out the national guard in an 
emergency. He did not say why he wanted 
the power, except to point out that it might 
prove necessary in maintaining our neutrality 
and safeguarding our national defense. Under 
present laws, each state’s national guard can 
be called out by its governor, and the Presi- 
dent would have to go through these channels, 
unless an actual invasion of our boundaries 
were threatened. 


Consequently, although Congress knows 
that there is no danger of attack to the 
United States, there is a feeling that the 


President foresees the possibility of other 
emergencies. Perhaps, some have suggested, 
there is danger of trouble in Latin America, 
or that West Indian islands may need to be 
occupied for defense purposes. If such 
events should occur, it is pointed out, the reg- 
ular army might be sent to the scene, and the 
President would have to call out the national 


guard for domestic defense. Whatever reasons 
the President has for wanting the authority, 
Congress wonders whether it should leave the 
capital if an emergency of such proportions is 
in prospect. 


The Seven Experts 


Another phase of preparedness is in the 
hands of the Council of National Defense's 
Advisory Commission. Six men and 
woman, all experts in their fields, will carry 
on the work of the commission. 

It appears certain that Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., and William S. Knudsen, two members 
of the commission, are faced with full-time 
tasks. Stettinius, recently resigned chairman 
of the United States Steel Corporation, is in 
charge of keeping industry amply supplied 
with raw materials. And Knudsen, Danish- 
born president of the General Motors Corpo- 
ration, will oversee the manufacture of fin- 
ished products. Transportation, a key factor 
in both fields, is to be supervised by Ralph 
Budd, who, with a lifetime of experience in 
railroading, is now chairman of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 


one 


In the production of raw materials, in 
manufacturing, and in transportation, labor 
has an important part. Sidney Hillman, the 
Lithuanian immigrant who through the 
ranks of labor to become an _ outstanding 
union leader, is in charge of labor problems, 
and will also look after the 
prentices. He is a vice-president of the 
CIO. Chester C. Davis, who held several 
posts in the Department of Agriculture be- 
fore he became a governor of the Federal 
Reserve System, is in charge of farm pro- 
duction. 


rose 


training of ap- 


Leon Henderson, who has filled a number 
of positions under the New Deal and who 
is now a member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, will seek to prevent undue 
increases in the costs of raw materials which 
would burden industry, the government, and 
consumers. Another protection for consum- 
ers will be carried out by Miss Harriet Elliott, 
dean of the women’s college of the University 
of North Carolina, who will advise the gov- 
ernment on matters related to the costs of 
living. 


Taxes 


In normal times, Congress carefully avoids 
passing any new or higher taxes during an elec- 
tion year. But the senators and representa- 
tives have recently concluded that the nation 
wants to pay some of the new national de- 
fense costs now. 

As a result, a plan is being considered to 
raise about $656,000,000 a year for the next 
five years through increased taxes. One pro- 
vision calls for an increase of 10 per cent in 
income taxes—a man now paying $100 a 
year would pay $110 if the measure is passed. 
In addition, there would be increased federal 
taxes on gasoline, amusements, tobacco, liquor, 
and other items. 

However, in five years’ time, these increases 
would bring in only three or four billion 
dollars—hardly as much as Congress proposes 
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What the People of the World } 


to spend on national defense in a single year. 
Therefore, Congress will probably have to 
raise the national debt limit from $45 billion 
to a higher mark—perhaps $48 or $50 billion. 
And many senators and representatives be- 
lieve that much higher taxes are in prospect 
within coming months. 


Strikes 


Sidney Hillman, labor’s representative on 
the National Defense Council’s Advisory 
Commission, will probably be faced with a 
number of problems arising from strikes. 
Not long ago, for example, a shipyard which 
is building vessels for the navy was tempo- 
rarily closed by a strike. More recently, there 
has been discord between the employees of 
the General Motors Corporation and the 
management, and a strike is threatened. 

The workers justify their right to strike, 
now as before, by pointing out that industry 
will take advantage of them, and will tell labor 
that if it does not cooperate, it will be 
hampering national defense. The workers con- 
tend that labor’s only weapon against unjust 
employers is the strike, which must be em- 
ployed when wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions are at stake. 

On the other hand, there is a belief that 
discord should not be allowed to cripple any 
phase of industrial preparedness. Moreover, it 
is asserted, employers and employees should 
be able to reach agreeable terms on wages, 
hours, and working conditions without either 
side resorting to forcible tactics. Hillman’s 
task, in part, will be to reconcile labor’s right 
to bargain collectively with the requirements 
of a smoothly operating industrial program. 


Plastic Planes 


Air pilots and manufacturers are intently 
watching the development of plastic airplanes. 
About a year ago, it was reported that several 
companies were experimenting with materials 
which could be shaped by molds and baked as 
wings and fuselages. It was predicted that if 
the process turned out to be successful, the 
way would be opened for faster production of 
planes. For the method would do away with 
the slow assembling of wings and fuselages, 
which sometimes contain thousands of metal 
sheets, braces, and rivets. 

After a year’s experimenting, one California 
company has preduced a 2,050-pound plastic 
plane. Several layers of plywood, fused to- 
gether with a plastic material, were shaped 
into the desired forms, and baked at a 
high temperature in a special oven. When 
the wings and fuselage came out of the oven, 
they were said to be resistant to oil, gasoline, 
and water; virtually fireproof; and able to 








MIGHTIEST MAN-OF-WAR 


The S. S. Washington, first American battleship to slide 

off the ways in many years, was launched a few days 

ago at Philadelphia. The 35,000-ton vessel, built at 

cost of $80,000,000, was rushed to completion a month 

ahead of schedule and will be a powerful addition to the 
nation’s fleet. 


withstand severe strain and shock. It is 
reported that the ship performed well during 
several hours of test flights. 

The manufacturer claims that his plane 
is 20 per cent lighter than a metal plane of 
similar power and design. He also points 
out that the smooth surfaces of the plane— 
in contrast to the bumps on metal, riveted 
planes—permit faster flying. 


More About Y-235 


When the discovery of U-235 was first an- 
nounced about a month ago, it was reported 
that it might be many years before the new 
source of power could be fully developed. 
The scientists who had produced a minute 
quantity of the substance said, however, that 
one pound of U-235 contained as much 
power as 5,000,000 pounds of coal or 3,000, 
000 gallons of gasoline. But they pointed 
out that a speedier way of extracting it from 
uranium ore would have to be found. It 
would take 11,.995.074 years to produce a 
pound of U-235 with their present methods 

Now it is reported that a Swedish scientist 
has found a method that is 11,000 times 
faster. The extracting unit which he is 
working on is relatively slow, but it is believed 
that as many as 100,000 of these units, oper- 


ating in a single plant, could turn out a 
pound of U-235 every four days. 
Meanwhile. many of the details about 
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SUPPLIES FOR THE NEEDY 


The American Red Cross has been rushing medical supplies to Europe by trans-Atlantic clipper. 


These supplies were 


sent to the American legation in Portugal, whence they were taken to France. 
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being safeguarded with military 
secrecy 4 substance which produces steam 
simply by being placed in a tank of water 
would be of great value to warring nations, 
which require huge reserves of oil and coal for 


U-235 are 


power. Germany. it is said, has several 
hundred of its best scientists working on 
-235. 


New Hospitals 


Not a single opposing vote was cast when 
the Senate recently approved a program of 
hospital construction by the federal govern- 
ment. The plan, it will be recalled, was pro- 
posed by President Roosevelt last January. As 
passed by the Senate, it provides for the ex- 
penditure of $10,000,000 a year for six years 
on hospitals in rural or “economically de- 
pressed” areas. The money provided by the 
federal government will go toward paying 
from 25 to 90 per cent of the construction 
costs, depending on how much of the burden 
state and local governments can bear. 

An advisory hospital council, probably con- 
nected with the Public Health Service, will 
approve building plans. The Federal Works 
Agency will be in charge of the construction. 
When the hospitals are built, they will be 
turned over to the management of local 
governments, but the federal government 
will retain some supervision. When the plan 
was first proposed, it suggested that 
each hospital would cost about $150,000. 
The bill awaits final action by the House of 
Representatives. 
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FOREIGN 


Ajter the Battle 


Having completed the furious drive to the 
Channel ports. having forced the Allies to 
withdraw from all points east of Abbeville, 
and having captured or destroyed large Allied 
troop contingents and quantities of equip- 
ment, Germany is putting the finishing touches 
on a great military victory. Although there 
isno way of ascertaining numbers now, the 
losses on both sides have apparently been 
enormous. The British have lost a good part 
of their mechanized equipment, the Germans 
avery large number of planes. As we go to 
press the Germans are using their new posi- 
tions as the base for a second great battle, 
upon the outcome of which may depend the 
fate of France. As it begins, British Prime 
Minister Churchill has declared that even if 
England and France should be overwhelmed 
the fight will be carried on from the Empire’s 
far-flung outposts. 

France’s material losses, other than in lives 
(which cannot be estimated), have been great. 
Tue Germans now occupy the provinces of 
Ardennes, Aisne, Nord, Somme, Pas-de-Calais, 
and sections of Meuse and Marne. But while 
only seven of the 90 French provinces have 
been touched, France has been deprived of 
much of her coal resources, about half her 
steel, textile, and chemical industries, and 
about 12 per cent of her farm and forest 
lands. According to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, this region in 1938 
produced a quarter of France’s wheat crops, 
a third of her flax, 14 per cent of her beans, 
16 per cent of her potatoes, and somewhat 
smaller percentages of her dairy goods, wool, 
forage crops, apples, pears, cattle, and hogs. 
The region now in the hands of German 
troops formerly contained 5,000,000 people, 
or about 12 per cent of the entire population 
of France. 


Vlanders Gieldas 


In occupying the area extending from the 
Dutch province of Zeeland across Belgium 
and into the French provinces of Nord and 
Ardennes, Germany has brought under one 








e and Abroad 


Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


flag a region which has been politically di- 
vided since 1814, and which has not existed 
as a separate state the year 1369— 
Flanders. Eight hundred years ago Flanders 
was an important state, and the counts of 
Flanders were well known in Europe as being 
more wealthy than many European kings. 
The region has played a significant part in 
the cultural history of Europe. It contains 
such famous old towns as Ghent, Ypres, 
Bruges, and Ostend, and memories of the 
great painters of the Flemish School, which 
flourished in the early fifteenth century—Van 
Eyck, Rubens, Van Dyck, and others. 

But it has been the misfortune of Flanders 
to have been a bone of contention between 
France and Germany for centuries. Its gently 
rolling and flat surface, fertile and intensely 
cultivated (covering an area about the size 
of Maryland) has been fought over, divided, 
subdivided, recaptured, and divided again so 
many times that it is difficult to keep the 
count. In the early years of the World War, 
Flanders was subjected to devastation which 
was then thought to be terrible, but which 
history may come to look upon as mild when 
compared with the smoking ruin which it is 
today. 


The Balkans Demur 


Unless the Allies win some striking victories 
in the next few weeks, they must abandon all 
hope of forming a Balkan bloc to resist aggres- 
sion in southeastern Europe. Throughout the 
Balkans the rapid advance of the Nazis in 
France has strengthened the feeling that the 


since 
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THE LAST TO LEAVE 


“Somewhere in Belgium” 


this picture was taken, showing the last inhabitants leaving a ruined town. 
stood their ground against several waves of air attack, but the 


They had 
imminent approach of mechanized forces obliged 


them to abandon their homes and join the swefling army of refugees. 


Greece and Bulgaria are utterly confused 
by the German successes and must be counted 
as lost to the Allies. Only Turkey still main- 
tains that if the war is brought to the Medi- 
terranean, she will adhere to her obligations 
and join the Allied forces. 


Latin American Fears 


The nations of Latin America have been 
uneasy over Fifth Column activities ever since 
the invasion of Norway by German troops in 
cooperation with traitorous Norwegian groups. 
That uneasiness has now turned almost to 
hysteria as a result of mounting evidence, dur- 
ing the past month, that Nazi penetration of 
Latin America has gone much farther than 
was suspected. This explains the United 
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WIDE WORLD 


EACH HAS A TASK TO PERFORM 
In Great Britain and France—as in Germany—every individual must devote himself in one way or another to the 


war needs of the nation. 


These are French women making gas masks in one of the munitions plants which have 


been set up since the war began. 


Allies are incapable of resisting Germany. 
Observers in Bucharest, Belgrade, Athens, and 
other capitals see no hope of an Allied victory, 
save by the intervention of a miracle and they 
are not inclined to formulate their policies 
on such long odds. Hence, even in those coun- 
tries that only a month ago were speaking 
of their determination to resist there is now a 
decidedly defeatist attitude. Since Germany 
is almost certain to win, they reason, it is 
wise to cultivate German friendship at once. 
That attitude is reflected in the following 
measures: 

Hungary, looking forward to an early Ger- 
man victory, has decided to demobilize a part 
of her army and to send thousands of young 
men back to the farms. 

Rumania has all but forgotten that her in- 
dependence has been “guaranteed” by Great 
Britain. Ousting the foreign minister who 
had been known as a close friend of the 
Allies, King Carol has appointed to that post 
a politician who is openly pro-German and 
who may be expected to discard the British 
guarantee. 

Yugoslavia is finding it more distasteful to 
toe the German line. So far the Belgrade 
government has resisted German pressure to 
oust Premier Cvetkovitch, whose sympathies 
are with the Allies. Nevertheless, the gov- 
ernment has gone so far as to send the presi- 
dent of the Yugoslav senate to call on German 
officials in Berlin. 


States government’s decision to keep a cruiser 
on patrol in South Atlantic waters, presumably 
on a good-will mission, but actually, as every- 
body knows, in order to be prepared for every 
eventuality. 

German activities in Latin America are 
widespread. They do not yet fit into a suffi- 
ciently clear pattern to suggest precisely what 
may be Germany’s ultimate intentions in this 
hemisphere. Nevertheless, as an indication 
of the alarm they are causing, they deserve to 
be listed briefly. 

In Colombia, just south of the Panama 
Canal, there is now an unusual influx of Ger- 
man tourists whose numbers are to be further 
swelled next month, according to visas issued 
by the Colombian government to German 
citizens. At the same time, a new newspaper 
has been started in Bogota, the capital, which 
is outspokenly pro-Hitler and which devotes 
most of its columns to exalting the Nazi way 
of life. 

The sizable German populations in Brazil, 
Argentina, and Chile have been organized 
into German bunds paying voluntary or en- 
forced tribute to agents of the Reich’s Nazi 
party. Since many of these Germans have 
relatives residing in the Reich, they have no 
choice but to submit to these demands on pain 


of having their relatives punished in the 
Reich. 
The Nazi agents in Uruguay no longer 


bother to conceal their identity. More than 


a dozen branches of the Nazi party have been 
organized and, according to newspaper ac- 
counts, “they control every phase of business, 
social, and recreational life of all the Germans 
who are enrolled in the Nazi party.” 


Dividends te Pay 


The very substantial aid rendered by 
Premier Mussolini to Spain’s dictator dur- 
ing that country’s, civil war may 
begin to return dividends. As 
gestures grow more warlike day by day 
and are underlined by cries in the Fas- 
cist press for Italy to break the bonds that 
make her a “prisoner in the Mediterranean,” 
these find a faithful echo in the Spanish press 
as well. The official organ of the Phalanx, 
only party tolerated by General Francisco 
Franco, has begun a campaign demanding the 
end of British control of the Gibraltar fortress 
and its return to Spain, to which it belonged 
until the eighteenth century. 

Since the Spanish press, like those of Ger- 
many and Italy, is under official control, this 
campaign may mark a sharp change in Spain's 
attitude toward the war. When the Nazis in- 
vaded Poland last September, the Spanish 
government announced that it would follow 
a policy of strict neutrality. It went so far, 
in fact, as to forbid vessels flying the Spanish 
flag from carrying on trade of any kind with 
the belligerents. The Spaniards appeared 
to be pretty weary of war themselves and 
the struggle between Germany and the Allies 
seemed to offer an opportunity for expanding 
trade that had been lost during the civil war. 

That 


struction 


now 
Italian 


they have now turned from recon- 
to concern themselves with Italian 
interests does not mean that they are about 
to enter the conflict. It does mean, however, 
that they are permitting themselves to be 
used by Mussolini as a threat to the British 
hold upon Gibraltar. Just as Italy until now 
has rendered great service to Germany, not 
by participation in the war but by forcing 
France to keep many divisions near the Italian 
frontier, so Spain may be able to render a 
similar service to Italy by menacing Gibrai- 
tar. 
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E possibility—in the minds of many, 

the probability—that the European con- 
flict may end in victory for Germany has 
had a profound effect upon America’s 
thinking about the war. Since May 10, 
when the crushing power of Hitler’s fight- 
ing machine was for the first time fully 
revealed to the world, political leaders, edi- 
torial writers. columnists, and commenta- 
tors in the United States have been giving 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
“Is this solution—our solution—permanent or 
safe if it is solved just for us alone?” 


voice to their feelings with regard to the 
possible outcome of the war. Many fear 
that the consequences to the United States 
of a Nazi victory in Europe would be great. 
They favor increased help to the Allies and 
some believe that military intervention may 
be desirable. 

Many others, however, continue firm in 
their belief that the United States should 
take no part in the struggle across the seas. 
They favor the limited help permitted 
under the Neutrality and Johnson Acts— 
sale of war materials for cash only—but 
they argue that any policy which goes be- 
yond this would place the United States 
on the road to war. They believe that the 
United States must avoid war at all costs, 
and that a German victory would be less 
damaging to the interests of the United 
States than war. 

In order to reflect this conflict of opinion, 
and in order to bring together in one place 
the sharply contrasting viewpoints on such 
a critically important subject, we are print- 
ing this week a number of comments made 
by molders of opinion in the United States. 
First we shall hear from those who think 
that the United States has a direct interest 
in helping the Allies (they are labeled “‘in- 
terventionists”), and secondly from those 
who believe that this country must avoid 
any act which may cause it to become in- 
volved in the European war (who are 
known as “isolationists”’ ). 

President Roosevelt, in his address be- 
fore the American Scientific Congress, 
May 10, 1940: 

The great achievements of science, yes, 
and of art, can be used to destroy as well 
as to create; they are only instruments by 
which men try to do the things that they 
most want to do. If death is desired, science 
can do that. If a full, rich, and useful life 
is sought, science can do that also. 

Happily for us, that question has been 
solved—for in the New World we live for 
each other and in the service of a Chris- 
tian faith. 

Is this solution—our  solution—per- 
manent or safe if it is solved just for us 
alone? That seems to me to be the most 
immediate issue that the Americas face. 
Can we continue our peaceful construction 
if all the other continents in all the world 
embrace by preference or by compulsion a 
wholly different principle of life? 

No, I think not. Surely it is time for 
our republics to spread that problem before 
us in the cold light of day, to analyze it, to 
ask questions, to call for answers, to use 
every knowledge, every science that we 
possess, to apply common sense, and above 
all to act with unanimity and singleness of 
purpose. 

I am a pacifist. You, my fellow citizens 
of 21 American republics, you are pacifists 
too. 





The «Interventionists” Speak-- 


But I believe that by overwhelming ma- 
jorities in all the Americas you and I, in 
the long run, and if it be necessary, you and 
I will act together to protect, to defend by 
every means our science, our culture, our 
American freedom, and our civilization. 


Walter Lippmann, in his syndicated 
column “Today and Tomorrow,” May 13, 
1940, copyright New York Tribune, Inc. 


For the United States, this is the be- 
ginning of the most critical period in 70 
years. Our security is gravely jeopardized. 
The nation is unprepared in all essential 
respects—in the material for defense, in 
training, in discipline, in its industrial or- 
ganization, in its politicians, and in its 
mind and heart—to protect adequately and 
swiftly its vital interests. Our cities will 
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DOROTHY THOMPSON 
“Tf the Allies lose this war, it will prove to be 
the worst catastrophe for the United States 
in our whole history.” 


not be bombed;our young men will not be 
conscripted and sent to fight in Belgium. 
But if the offensive which Hitler has 
now launched succeeds, we shall know no 
peace in our lifetime. 

If it succeeds, and as it 
shall be confronted—not at some more 
convenient moment after the election in 
November, but in the next months, weeks, 
days, and hours—with choices of the 
greatest magnitude. We shall be compelled 
to choose again and again—in the Pacific, 
in the Atlantic, in the Caribbean, in South 
America, in Africa, between retreat and re- 
sistance. The choices will not be a simple 
choice between war and peace: They will 
be choices between giving up the protec- 
tion behind which we have lived for more 
than a century in individual freedom and 
without militarism and of acting henceforth 
with full and impressive energy to maintain 
that protection. For if the Allied power 
falls, there will fall with it all the outer de- 
fenses of the Western Hemisphere, and we 
shall be left isolated in a world dominated 
on both sides of our oceans by the most 
formidable alliance of victorious conquerors 
that was ever formed in the whole history of 
man. 


succeeds, we 


Dorothy Thompson, in her syndicated 
column “On the Record,” May 24, 1940, 
copyright New York Tribune, Inc. 

If the Allies lose this war, it will prove 
to be the worst catastrophe for the United 
States in our whole history. 

Four empires—the British, the French, 
the Belgian, and the Dutch—with their vast 
raw material resources and markets in 
Africa, Asia, and throughout the world will 
have fallen into the lap of the Nazis, with 
sops thrown to Mussolini for his willingness 
to act as Foreign Gauleiter No. 1. 

This world empire, of a size undreamed 
of by Caesar or Napoleon, will feed raw 
materials into a huge European workshop 
drained of capital, and will produce goods 
by enslaved skilled and unskilled labor 
working under taskmasters at maximum 
hours and subsistence wages; it will dump 
these goods at prices with which no free 
country can possibly compete. 

The idea that North America can hold 
South America economically under these 


conditions is illusory. The very products 
of which South America has a surplus are 
the products of which we, too, have a sur- 
plus. The markets of South America have 
always been chiefly in Europe, and Hitler’s 
Europe will buy South American products 
in exchange for armaments, machinery, and 
consumers’ goods offered at prices with 
which we cannot compete unless we cut 
our own standards of life to the bone. 

The economic drive which we have al- 
ready seen on a large scale will be carried 
forward on a stupendous world scale and 
will be accompanied by a political and 
propaganda campaign through Fifth Col- 
umns, augmented by 
agent. 


every commercial 

The fall in the standard of living and the 
loss of markets and possibly even sources 
of raw material such as rubber and tin will 
produce new unemployment in America and 
social unrest, which these Fifth Columns 
will systematically inflame. 

In the crises they will set class against 
class, race against race, and party against 
party. Old racial and national allegiances 
will be appealed to, and America will escape 
this war only to risk the worst kind of 
war: revolution—civil war—fomented from 
without and carried on through 
within. 


agents 
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WENDELL WILLKIE 
“Tt is clear that England and France constitute 
our first line of defense against Hitler.” 


What America risks is to be turned into 
another Spain! 


Mark Sullivan, political commentator, 
in his syndicated column, May 14, 1940, 
copyright New York Tribune, Ine. 

Know this, America. Know this, for it 
will confront you until you come to de- 
cision. 

If Nazi conquers Britain and France, 
then the Nazi system of government con- 
quers the British and French systems. The 
Nazi system is substantially identical with 
the Communist system. It is authoritarian 
government. 

The authoritarian form, already en- 
trenched in Russia and Germany, would, 
after conquering Britain and France, ex- 
tend over all Europe, all Asia, all Africa. 
On the whole Eastern Hemisphere it would 
be universal and omnipotent. 

Could we, and the rest of the Western 
Hemisphere, remain immune? 

The answer is almost certainly No. The 
world cannot permanently be divided into 
an authoritarian Eastern Hemisphere and 
a democratic Western Hemisphere. If it 
were for a time thus divided, the authori- 
tarian hemisphere would probably conquer 
the democratic hemisphere. For the au- 
thoritarian leaders and nations, Nazi in 
Europe, and Japan in Asia, practice mili- 
tary aggression as a fundamental part of 
their program. Continuous use of force, 
force as the permanent basis of govern- 
ment, is a primary tenet of their system. 

An authoritarian Eastern Hemisphere 
could probably conquer the Western. It 
could probably conquer by military war. 
It could certainly conquer by economic 
war, followed by military. 


The western continents, North and 


South America, are not an economic unit 
—they do not have economic solidarity. 
They are only a geographical unit—and 
that misleads us. They cannot become an 
economic unit. The United States will 
not buy Brazil’s cotton nor Argentine’s 
wheat and beef. An authoritarian Europe 
and Japan will buy them—and by means 
of economic penetration will set up the 
authoritarian system. Getting a foothold 
in South America, authoritarian govern- 
ment may readily cover all that continent 
and Central America. It has already shown 
itself in Mexico, where an advance Fifth 
Column is at work 

The hope of a unified, self-contained, 
democratic Western Hemisphere is hardly 
tenable. In truth, it is a dangerous dream. 

If Germany conquers Britain and France, 
making the authoritarian system supreme 
in the Eastern Hemisphere, we cannot 
thereafter defend the Western Hemisphere. 
We, the United States, will ultimately 
succumb to the authoritarian system. 


From an editorial in the Emporia 
Gazette, edited by William Allen White, 
who heads the “Committee for the De- 
fense of America by Aiding the Allies,” 
May 24, 1940: 

It is no longer a battle of empires. It 
is the battle of ideology. It is not a holy 
war. Far from it. It is a clash of the 
ideals of human life, on the one hand a 
national ideal based upon malice prepense, 
and on the other hand internal civilization 
trying with all its might, though feebly, 
through 2,000 years, to establish some kind 
of neighborly, kindly, decent relationships 
of men, based more upon reason than upon 
for¢ Cc. 

To ask that we of the United States 
shall be neutral in this war is the height 
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WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


“To ask that we of the United States shall be 
neutral in this war is the height of folly.” 


of folly. How can we be neutral? When 
the war machine of malice reaches past 
England, it will roll on toward America— 
all the Americas. It is a question of turn- 
ing the resources of the continent of Eu- 
rope into the conquest of the resources 
of the United States and the Western 
Hemisphere Now is the time for 
the United States to look the situation 
squarely in the face. It is not necessary 
now to send men across the sea. But if 
we keep war out of this hemisphere, it 
will be necessary to give every aid pos- 
sible, other than war, to those who are 
fighting the battle for what we call democ- 
racy. 


Wendell Willkie, candidate for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination, in a 
speech, delivered at Akron, Ohio, May 
28, 1940: 

The first consideration [in the defense 
problem] is that of assistance to the Allies. 
We can dismiss as entirely academic any 
thought of going over there to save them 
from the present emergency. We have no 
troops to send, and if we had the troops 
we should lack the equipment. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that England 
and France constitute our first line of de- 
fense against Hitler. If anybody is going 
to stop Hitler from further aggression, they 
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== The “Isolationists’ Answer 


are the ones who will do it. Just putting 
the matter in the most selfish light, if 
Britain and France lick Hitler now, we 
may be saved billions of dollars, billions 
of tons of armaments, billions of hours of 
wasted effort and unfruitful work. Just 
on the most selfish basis, it is enormously 
to our advantage to have them win. 

It must, therefore, be to our advantage 
to help them in every way we can, short 
of declaring war. 


The “interventionists” having had their 
say, we turn now to those who argue in 
favor of a more “isolationist” policy. 

Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, in a 
radio address delivered May 19: 

Let us not be confused by this talk of 
invasion by European aircraft. The air 
defense of America is as simple as the at- 
tack is difficult when the true facts are 
faced. We are in danger of war today not 
because European people have attempted 
to interfere with the internal affairs of 
America, but because American people 
have attempted to interfere with the in- 
ternal affairs of Europe. 

As long as American nations work to- 
gether, as long as we maintain reasonable 
defense forces, there will be no invasion 
by foreign aircraft. And no foreign navy 
will dare to approach within bombing range 
of our coasts. 

Our danger in America is an internal 
danger. We need not fear a foreign in- 
vasion unless American peoples bring it 
on through their own quarreling and med- 
dling with affairs abroad. Our eyes should 
not search beyond the horizon for prob- 
lems which lie at our feet. The greatest 
lesson we can draw from Europe today is 
that national strength must be built within 
a nation itself and cannot be achieved by 
limiting the strength of others. 

Let us turn again to America’s tradi- 
tional role—that of building and guarding 
our own destiny. We need a greater air 
force, a greater army, and a greater navy; 
they have been inadequate for many years. 
Let us form with our neighboring nations 
a clear-cut and definite policy of Ameri- 
can defense. But above all, let us stop 
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CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 


“Regardless of which side wins this war, there 
is no reason, aside from our actions, to prevent 
a continuation of peaceful relationships be- 
tween America and the countries of Europe.” 


this hysterical chatter of calamity and in- 
vasion that has been running rife these 
last few days. It is not befitting to the 
people who built this nation. 

That the world is facing a new era is 
beyond question. Our mission is to make 
it a better era. But regardless of which 
side wins this war, there is no reason, aside 
from our actions, to prevent a continua- 
tion of peaceful relationships between 
America and the countries of Europe. If 
we desire peace, we need only stop asking 
for war. No one wishes to attack us, and 
no one is in a position to do so. 

The only reason that we are in danger 
of becoming involved in this war is be- 
cause there are powerful elements in Amer- 
ica who desire us to take part. They 
represent a small minority of the Amer- 


ican people, but they control much of the 
machinery of influence and propaganda. 
They seize every opportunity to push us 
closer to the edge. 


Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, can- 
didate for the Republican presidential 
nomination, in an address delivered at 
St. Louis, Missouri, May 20: 

We cannot minimize the seriousness of 
the situation produced by a German vic- 
tory. While I do not think that there 
would be a German attack on the United 
States, nevertheless it is a possibility in 
the future which we cannot ignore, par- 
ticularly in the case of a German, Italian, 
and Japanese alliance. We must not be 
taken unprepared as were the British. 

If Germany should win, we would have 
to consider defense in the light of defend- 
ing the entire continent of North America, 
the Caribbean Sea, and at the very least, 
the northern part of South America. This 
would require a substantial change of our 
entire foreign policy, particularly in that 
section of the world. 

It would require the expenditure an- 
nually of a much greater sum for arma- 
ment than we have heretofore spent, and 
a much heavier burden of taxation. We 
would find ourselves in a world where 
ruthless force has been triumphant over 
every principle of justice, and where the 
possibility of its continued triumph would 
be always before the peoples of the world. 

Yet even that alternative seems to be 
preferable to present participation in the 
European war. The possibility of having 
to spend $2,000,000,000 a year more than 
we have been spending is better than 
spending $30,000,000,000 a year for arma- 
ment while we engage in the present war. 
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SENATOR ROBERT A. TAFT 
“Let’s stop playing with the idea that we may 


enter the war and devote ourselves to a 
genuine program of defense.” 


We are in a very vulnerable financial situa- 
tion. We began the last war owing 
nothing, and with a balanced budget. If 
we entered the war today we would start 
owing $45,000,000,000 and with an annual 
deficit of $4,000,000,000 merely for peace- 
time expenditures. 

A world in which force rules is not one 
we look forward to with equanimity. But 
I believe that a wise foreign policy with 
adequate defense would enable us to avoid 
war even under those conditions. While 
it is not a pleasant alternative, I believe 
it is better than to plunge blindly into 
the war today, with death and suffering for 
our young men, with suspension of our 
domestic liberties, with financial bank- 
ruptcy, and with complete futility. 

I don’t believe we can lay down any un- 
changeable principles for our foreign pol- 
icy. Conditions change too rapidly in the 
world today and foreign policy is a prac- 
tical question which must be adjusted to 
meet new conditions as they arise, but I 
do not believe there will be any such 
change in conditions, at any rate before 
November. Let’s stop playing with the 
idea that we may enter the war and devote 
ourselves to a genuine program of defense. 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, of Michi- 
gan, candidate for the Republican presi- 


dential nomination, in an address de- 
livered at Grand Rapids, Michigan, May 
16, 1940: 

The greater our resentment the greater 
must be our cool-headed restraint in official 
policy and action because the greater must 
be our determination to stay out unless 
this war comes to the New World. We 
cannot go to Europe and control her des- 
tiny, even if we would, any more than 
we could have controlled the history which 
has produced this crisis. Our chance to 
serve ourselves and civilization is not as 
a belated belligerent in distant battle zones 
which we could not now adequately reach 
in time even to help those with whom we 
so deeply sympathize. Our chance to serve 
i diplomatic neutral—condemning 
conquest, serving human needs among all 
stricken people, ready to speak for them in 
organizing a new peace whenever possible, 
but determined to keep at least one sector 
of this mad globe free of this plague, and 
to preserve democracy in that hemisphere 
which is our traditional responsibility... . 


SBS as a 


No matter what our sympathies, we 
must keep America out of these wars and 
out of foreign policies which could drag 
us in. Overnight, our entry would pre- 
cipitate a virtual war dictatorship in our 


° 
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SENATOR ARTHUR VANDENBERG 
“We cannot go to Europe and control her des- 
tiny, even if we would, any more than we 
could have controlled the history which has 
produced this crisis.” 


own America, which would cancel out our 
liberties almost as completely as they have 
disappeared among the victims of con- 
quest; and at the end of the adventure, 
despite our victory, we should sit discon- 
solately amid the ashes of our own bank- 
ruptcy. It is impossible to ignore these 
hard facts. 

We cannot isolate ourselves in this fore- 
shortened world, But it must be our task 
to insulate ourselves to the last possible 
degree against this scourge. We must 
never surrender to the state of mind which 
resigns itself to the ultimate inevitability 
of our involvement—a state of mind which 
entirely too often possesses Washington. 
And we must never forget that we have 
our hands full in saving democracy at 
home. We owe that not only to America, 
but to the world. 


Report by the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee (Senator David I. Walsh, 
chairman) setting forth a proposed mili- 
tary policy for the United States, made 
public May 15, 1940: 

If we realize that the important causes 
of war are in human minds and emotions; 
that force cannot change materially human 
nature; give up the illusion that American 
armed force can bring permanent peace 
to a warring world and confine our military 
objectives to the defense of this country, 
we shall find that our problem of na- 
tional defense becomes relatively simple. 
An impregnable defense for America will 
be costly, but infinitely less costly in the 
long run than engaging in another futile 
attempt to “‘save the world for democracy” 
and certainly less costly than conquest and 
consequent confiscation of resources and 
enslavement of all our people. 





We are not prepared to participate in 
the European war, as we do not possess 
the necessary weapons to make our efforts 
effective. We should not consider our naval 
needs with this objective in view. Some 
of our best-informed naval experts are of 
the opinion that the United States should 
never again engage in other than a naval 
war outside this hemisphere and that Amer- 
ican soldiers should never again be landed 
upon a foreign continent, except to defend 






the naval or air bases from which it may 
be necessary for our fleet and our air 
forces to operate. Can anyone see how 
we could possibly accomplish anything 


worth the sacrifices of human lives, of re- 
sources, and possible loss of our free insti- 
tutions, that will be demanded of us by 
our participation? We should certainly 
profit by the experience of the last World 
War and avoid becoming too greatly in- 
volved in European affairs. 
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SENATOR DAVID I. WALSH 
“Can anyone see how we could possibly ac- 


complish anything worth the sacrifices of 
human lives, of resources, and possible loss of 
our free institutions, that will be demanded of 
us by our participation?”—Committee report. 


If we are to remain at peace, we must 
avoid becoming interested financially in 
the outcome of the European war, and our 
industries must not become too greatly 
compromised by foreign war orders. 

Somé naval experts point out that the 
view that we ought to fight now when 
we would have allies rather than take the 
chance of having to fight victorious totali- 
tarian states flushed with victory at a 
later date, is based upon an incorrect evalu- 
ation of actual military facts and military 
history. 

No qualified expert, or student of his- 
tory, would contend that Great Britain 
faces defeat until she loses command of 
the sea and air approaches to the British 
Isles and her vital trade routes 

Should Germany’s submarines and _air- 
craft succeed in overcoming the greatly 
superior fleets of Great Britain and France 
and destroying British sea power, there is 
every reason to infer that they could prob- 
ably also overcome the United States fleet 
if we entered the war and sent our fleet 
and aircraft to operate in European waters 
within ready reach of short-range aircraft 
and numerous small submarines. If it is 
assumed that British sea power will be 
destroyed or that the combined British and 
French navies cannot retain command of 
the sea in and around the British Isles 
and the coast of France, the inference 
must be made that the United States fleet, 
operating from bases in this hemisphere, 
could not command the sea approaches to 
France and supply American expeditionary 
forces with food, supplies, and equipment. 
On the other hand, should Germany’s sub- 
marines and aircraft succeed in overcom- 
ing the navy of France, a neighboring 
nation, and of Great Britain, a nation 
separated from Germany by the narrow 
reaches of the North Sea and thus within 
ready reach of short-range aircraft and 
numerous small submarines, it would by no 
means follow that German submarines and 
aircraft could overcome the United States 
Navy in a similar fashion, provided the 
United States Navy operated from its 
home bases to keep hostile forces far from 
our shores. 
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America’s Vast 


© 

Industrial Power 
(Concluded from page 1) 

be we who will be exhausted by wars, or 

short of materials. Not we. And we shall 

have no sympathy for the vulture, for the 

profiteer on the misfortune of others.” 

Is this an exaggerated picture of Amer- 
ica’s potential military power? Does 
Dorothy Thompson give undue play to 
her versatile imagination? The facts would 
not seem to indicate so. All we need 
to do is to get a glimpse in our minds of 
America’s capacity to produce the essen- 
tial war materials in order to envision its 
gigantic military possibilities. 


Productive Power 


Without building a single additional 
plant, the United States could, almost im- 
mediately, be producing more steel than 
Germany and all her new possessions, to- 
gether with England, France, and Russia. 

In the matter of copper, which is a vital 
war material, the United States already 
produces far more than all Europe put to- 
gether, and could in a short time be turning 
out a great deal more than it now is. 

The United States produces about three- 
fourths of all the automobiles and trucks 
in the world. Some of the other essential 
war materials, of which the United States 
is already producing as much, or nearly 
as much, as all Europe combined, are 
cotton, wool, natural gas, and oil. We 
produce more lead and zinc than Italy, 
Germany, and Russia together. As for our 
basic food supply, the United States could 
outlast practically the whole world in a 
long war, for we could easily produce an 
abundance of all the essential foodstuffs 
which would be required during such a 
period. 

Other impressive figures could be given 
to show America’s great wealth and power 
as compared to the rest of the world. 
Despite our superabundance of resources, 
however, it is a fact that we cannot be safe 
unless we organize these resources on a 
highly efficient basis. It has been a serious 
matter that we have allowed our industrial 
machine to putter along so_ inefficiently 
during the last 10 years, but the conse- 
quences to our country may be far more 
critical from now on if we continue to 
allow this condition to exist. In the past, 
a lagging production has meant a lower 
standard of living for millions of people; 
in the future, it may mean a shortage of 





The automobile assembly line typifies the speed and efficiency of America’s mass production industries. 





TWO METHODS OF PRODUCTION 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY AND W.W 


The slower process of building airplanes will probably be 


speeded up by the introduction of greater mass-production methods. 


It was in order to help solve this prob- 
lem that President Roosevelt recently ap- 
pointed a seven-man commission, com- 
posed of industrial, labor, and government 
leaders (see page 4). This commission, 
is cooperating closely with the nation’s 
manufacturers. It is mapping out plans for 
a great expansion of the armaments indus- 
try in the United States—plans for new 
factories, for expanding old ones, for con- 
verting factories producing peace goods 
into factories producing war supplies. 
These and many other plans are rapidly 
getting under way. 





Shifting Industry 

Long before the new Council of Na- 
tional Defense had been appointed, the 
War Department had thoroughly investi- 
gated the possibilities of shifting factories 
from a peace- to a wartime basis. It has 
carefully studied all types of factories to 
see which ones could best adapt them- 
selves to the production of war supplies. 
It is interesting to observe some of the 
department’s findings. The following list 
shows only a few of the typical possibili- 
ties of what may be done along this line: 


Industries that nor- —Could in time of 
mally make these war make these 
products— products 

Agricultural imple- Combat wagons, gun 
ments carriages, tanks 


Automobile bodies 
Electric refrigerators 


Airplane parts 
Airplane parts 


Boats and lighters Pontoon bridges 








weapons with which to defend ourselves. Adding machines Automatic pistols 
This brings us to one of the most im- Automobile steering Machine guns 
portant problems before our nation today — | : so 
—how to organize our industry in such a Commercial steel Tripods for antiair- 
. : castings craft guns 
manner as to continue to supply the every- Be he , 
: : Rolled steel products 3” antiaircraft gun 
day needs of the people and, at the same ser som 
time, to turn out the war instruments Wheelbarrows and Ammunition carts for 
which are required in our defense program. road scrapers machine guns 
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Teacher: “Well, Jack, what do you intend 
to do this summer?” 

Jack: “Oh, not much, sir—not enough to 
write an essay on, anyway.” —GrIT 


Barber: “Your hair is getting very gray, 

sir.” 
Customer: “I’m not surprised—hurry up.” 

—Boys’ Lire 





“| DON’T CARE WHAT YOU PUT IN IT. YOU ONLY 
GET THREE CENTS DEPOSIT BACK!” 


LARIAR IN COLLIER'S 


Wife: “I suppose you’ve been to see a sick 
friend again, holding his hand all evening.” 
Husband (absently): “Say, if I’d_ been 
holding his hand, I’d a sure cleaned up.” 
—LABOR 
“So your son has two cars now?” 
“Two is right. He can’t get all his ac- 
cessories in one.” —Capper’s WEEKLY 





The auctioneer held up a pair of antique 
silver candlesticks. 

“Will someone give me a start?” he asked. 

“Fifty cents,” came a reply. 

“What’s that ?”’ queried the auctioneer. 

“Ah,” retorted the bidder, “I thought that 
would give you a start!” 

—KentisH MERCURY 





Golfer: “You must be the worst caddie in 
the world.” 

Caddie: “Hardly, sir. 
much of a coincidence.” 


That would be too 
—CLIPPED 





“But why don’t you ask someone’s advice 
about the matter?” 

“T will, just as soon as I make up my mind 
what I intend to do.” —Capper’s WEEKLY 





“Johnny, I'll have you behave yourself 
when you’re at home. What would your 
teacher say if you acted like that at school?” 

“She’d say, ‘Behave yourself—remember 
you’re not at home now.’” —ANSWERS 


Automobile engines 
and motor cars 
Electric welded pipe 


Pipe fittings and 
valves 
Automobiles 


Watches 
Electric equipment 


and 
machines 


Postal meters 
Radio-phonographs 


Cash __ registers 
business 


Automobiles 


Fabricated basic steel 
products 
Railroad cars 


Steel products 
Buses and trolleys 


Plumbing and _ sani- 
tary fixtures 
Lawn mowers 


Railway signals 


Business machines 
and appliances 

Oil well and drillers’ 
supplies 

Matches 

Automatic lead 
pencils 

Precision instruments 

Motor-cooling equip- 
ment 

Office furniture 

Springs and metal 
stampings 


Airplane-type com- 
bat tank engines 


Demolition bombs 
and torpedo parts 


Hand grenades 


Cartridge cases, 


75 mm. 
Mechanical time 
fuses 
Cartridge cases, 105 


mm. howitzer 
Bomb fuses 


Bomb mechanisms 

Bomb fuses and 
parts 

Artillery projectiles 
—shell 
Armor-piercing pro- 
jectiles 

Artillery shell forg- 
ings 

Forgings, 75 mm. 


high explosive shell 


Machining 75 mm. 
high explosive shell 

Machining artillery 
shell 

Machining shrapnel 

Machining artillery 
shell 

Artillery shell 
Machining 155 mm. 
shell 


Aircraft cartridge 
signals 

Ammunition 
nents 

Navigation com- 
passes 


compo- 


Airplane landing 
wheels 
Bomb containers 


Gas mask canisters 


It would not be a good thing, of course. 
for all these factories to stop producing 
the goods they are now turning out and 
to begin the production of war supplies. 
But some of them can be equipped to 
produce armaments in addition to their 
regular output of products, while others 
can shift entirely to the task of filling mili- 
tary orders. 

Perhaps the greatest possibility of con- 
verting a peacetime industry to a great 
war-implement-producing machine is to be 
found in the automobile industry. It is the 
last word in mass-scale production, and 
automobile factories could rather quickly 
be turned into airplane factories. Henry 
Ford’s announcement that he could, within 
six months, be turning out 1,000 military 
airplanes a day should not have been so 
startling as it apparently was. There is no 
reason why a nation capable of producing 
from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 automobiles 
a year should not, by making use of the 
same methods, be able to turn out half a 
million airplanes a year. 


Labor Supply 


Finally, we come to the question of 
America’s labor supply. Do we have enough 
skilled workers in this land to produce 
sufficient goods for the normal needs of the 
population and, in addition, to construct 
a powerful military machine? There is 
some difference of opinion on this question, 
but it is generally felt by most well- 
informed persons that our workers are bet- 


ter equipped to do this job than those of 
any other nation. We have a huge reservoir 
of laborers, very many of whom are well 
trained in their fields. A large part of the 
task before us is one of organization and 
mass-scale operations. It requires leader- 
ship and cooperation of a high order, but it 
does not necessitate a great many addi- 
tional skilled workers beyond what we al- 
ready have in reserve. Naturally, in cer- 
tain highly specialized fields, we un- 
doubtedly will need to train more workers 
as rapidly as possible, but on the whole, 
the supply of labor in this country should 
be sufficient to meet our most pressing 
needs. 


Mechanics Needed 


The field in which there is the most 
acute need for additional skilled men is 
that of airplane mechanics. If we are to 
have an air fleet of 50,000 planes, or even 
half that number, we need many more 
aviation mechanics than we now have. It 
is true that automobile mechanics can, in a 
relatively short time, learn how to care 
for airplane motors. Plans are said to 
be under way to encourage many of them 
to shift to this field. 

Congress is also dealing with this prob- 
lem in another way. It is considerably ex- 
panding the activities of the National 
Youth Administration (NYA) and Civilian 
Conservation Corps (CCC). It is grant- 
ing much larger sums of money for these 
two organizations than they have had in 
the past. They will be able to train nearly 
a million youths along lines which will pre- 
pare them to play their part in the national 
defense program. Instruction will be pro- 
vided in auto mechanics, aviation mechan- 
ics, electrical work, including radio. This 
program is considered a vital link in the 
defense preparations. 

(Turn to pages 6 and 7 for conflicting 
views on the question of whether we can 
best defend ourselves by mobilizing our 
economic power quickly in order to aid the 
Allies on a large scale, or whether we shall 
be safer and more secure in the future by 
not becoming further involved in the Euro- 
pean war and by concentrating on building 
up our own defenses.) 


PNEUMONIA CURE 

For over a year, medical science has 
been using a new drug called sulfapyridine 
for the treatment of pneumonia patients. 
The medicine is a product of pyridine, a 
colorless liquid which comes from the hot 
gases and tars of coke ovens. Until its 
medicinal properties were discovered, pyri- 
dine was used chiefly in the manufacture of 
dyes, perfumes, and artificial flavors. 

Its success as a weapon against pneu- 
monia is remarkable. In one series of tests, 
200 patients were treated with sulfapyri- 
dine, and only 16 died. Without the drug, 
according to statistics, 50 would have died. 
Another test was conducted among 80 
patients, many of them elderly, of whom 22 
per cent died. Without sulfapyridine, 
however, 50 or 60 per cent of the group 
would have succumbed to the disease. 
Similar results have been reported by 
many doctors who have employed this re- 
markable remedy. 





